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ew Education’s National Biweekly ——— 


From Harcourt, Brace & World 


Three important 
texts for 
college courses 


CRONBACH, LEE J. 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. Cronbach's text has been enthusiastically en 
dorsed by psychologists and educators for its success- 
ful blending of psychological theory and classroom 
practice, The author draws on materials from child 
study, mental hygiene, measurement, and social psy- 
chology, and these materials he integrates and re- 
lates to the basic question of how pupils learn and 
what teachers can do to help them learn. Dr. Cron- 
bach’s stress on intellectual learning is of particular 
importance in the current crisis in American educa 
tion, An Instructor's Handbook is available. 

628 pages. $6.50 


MARTIN, WILLIAM E.,, 
and STENDLER, CELIA BURNS 


CHILD BEHAVIOR 
AND DEVELOPMENT: 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 


In this major revision, the authors present with ex 
ceptional clarity a systematic account of the whole 
developmental process, Among the important changes 
in this edition are an expanded treatment of the phy 
siological factors in child development and a com- 
pletely new section dealing with the physical, cog- 
nitive, and motivational aspects of normal develop 
ment, Available without charge to users of this text 
is a booklet of Test Items—true-false and multiple 
choice questions for every chapter of the text. 

618 pages. $6.50 


SMITH, B. OTHANEL; STANLEY, WILLIAM 0O.; 
and SHORES, J. HARLAN 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: 
Revised Edition 


This revised edition, like the highly regarded first 
edition, presents a descriptive and critical analysis of 
the fundamental principles underlying various the 
ories of curriculum development. Taking into ac 
count the new programs that have emerged and the 
new materials that have been developed since their 
book first appeared, the authors show how some of 
these basic principles can be seen in practical ap- 
plication, In addition, the authors have rearranged 
the chapter sequences so that the student will meet, 
early in the text, concrete examples of materials and 
curriculum techniques; thus he will be better able 
to deal with theoretical issues that are discussed in 
the latter part of the text 685 pages. $6.50 


Examination copies on request 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 








Coming Spring 1961... 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


John H. Jenny, Supervisor of Health, Physical. 


and Safety Education, Wilmington Public Schools 


Drawing upon fourteen years experience, Profes 
sor Jenny has written an introductory text de 
signed for the student professionally interested in 
physical education. He defines physical, health. 
and recreation education, tracing their history in 
the United States, as a prelude to a discussion of 
professional requirements and opportunities. The 
text includes discussion questions, end-of-chaptet 


bibliographies, and numerous illustrations 


ptlieady 


PEACHING THE CHILD TO READ 
Third Edition 


Guy L. Bond, University of Minnesota, and Eva 
Bond Wagner, Newark State College 


This newly published text offers systematic treat- 
ment of the continuous development of reading 
skills. Intensely practical, its numerous examples 
and exercises focus attention on individual differ- 
ences in reading ability, In this edition. the au- 
thors re-emphasize word-recognition techniques 


and basic comprehension skills, 


1960, 416 pages, $5.50 


ARTTHMETIC: AN INTRODUCTION 
ro MATHEMATICS 


L. Clark Lay, Orange County State College 


\ thorough treatment of the fundamentals of arith- 
metic, this text is valuable in introductory or reme- 
dial courses at the college level. Prospective teach- 
ers will find its fresh approach, inclusive coverage, 
and wealth of exercises useful for teaching arith- 
metic or for building a solid foundation for further 
study in mathematics. The author stresses the for- 
mation of good study habits, while minimizing 
the degree to which average students must “un- 
learn” high school mathematics. An explanatory 
manual, including answers to half the exercises is 
ava lable. 


{llendoerfer Mathemati: 


Dublished 


INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAIT 
CHILDREN Third Edition 


Harry J. Baker, Divisional Director, Psycho- 


logical ¢ linic. Detroit Public ™ hools 


Dr. Baker covers the range of exceptional chil 
dren, dealing with the gifted, although emphasiz- 
ng the problems of handicapped children. He 
carefully evaluates the “team” approach to care, 


education, and management of the exceptional. 
a text that has won great respect” 


EDUCATION 


1959, 523 pages. $6.50 


She . Macmillan Ca mpany 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. N.Y 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION IN 1960 


[HE FOLLOWING OCCURRENCES in education in the US 
and in foreign countries during 1960 seem to be of con 
temporary and of possible future significance. 

1. The shortage of qualified teachers, school funds, 
and school buildings continued to plague the American 
educational system, as it has done since World War II. 

2. For the 16th successive year, there was an increase 
in attendance in the elementary and secondary schools 
all over the country, 

3. Enrollment in higher education rose to a new peak, 
3,402,297 full-time and part-time students (1959-60), Many 
large and small institutions announced raises in tuition 
rates as a means of meeting higher costs, There also were 
many institutions which increased faculty salaries, but 
in many others the salaries still were too low. The prob 
lem of securing and holding professors and instructors re 
mained a serious one, 

1. In spite of Pres, Eisenhower's insistence that educa 
tion be furthered by local action rather than by “crash, 
centralized governmental action,” the U.S. Senate and 
the House of Representatives both passed bills for Fed 
eral aid to education, However, because the bills were not 
identical, and especially since the Powell amendment to 
the House bill once more denied funds to racially segre 
gated school districts, Congress failed to reach a final de 
cision before it adjourned. Nor were the platforms of 
both major political parties, which were in favor of Fed 
eral aid to education, of any use in prodding Congress 
fo action 

5. The need for the identification, selection, and edu 
cation of academically talented pupils was widely rec 
ognized, 

6. Considerable attention was focused on the teaching 
of the sciences and the modern foreign languages, both 
in the elementary and in the high schools, with special 
emphasis on the upgrading of content, methods, mate 
rials of instruction, and teacher preparation. The report 
by Dr, James B, Conant on the junior high school em 
phasized academic work and various good administrative 
practices, but did litthe more than endorse what the 
good schools already have been doing 
7. Standards for the selection of freshmen for colleges 
and universities were on the rise. Many institutions 
served notice that students would have to study with 
greater seriousness than ever before if they wished to 
remain in college and that would become in 
creasingly more difficult. 

8. The U.S, Office of Education undertook to publicize 
widely the names of college diploma mills, described as 
a persistent low-grade infection in the American educa 
tion system.” It made use of the information gathered 
over the years by itself and various educational organiza 
tions, New York City legal authorities began investiga- 
tions of such unethical practices as ghost writing of dis 
sertations and semester reports and the writing of exam 
inations by proxy. 

9. Juvenile delinquency and crime, acknowledged in 
previous years as of extreme seriousness to the nation, 
received international recognition as a major world prob- 
lem through the results of surveys submitted to the 
United Nations and through reports emanating from in 
dividual nations. 

10. The Federal courts and Negro groups stepped A 
the slow pace of racial integration in the public schools 
of the South, respectively, by court decisions and by the 
impact of the sit-in strikes by college students, Only six 
per cent of all Negro pupils, or a gain of one per cent 
per year since the U.S. Supreme Court decision of 1954, 


courses 
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were attending the same classes as white children in the 
South's public schools 

Abroad, Unesco revealed that almost half of the world’s 
children were not able to attend schools. West Germany 
directed its attention to the teaching of the Nazi period in 
the courses in modern history in the secondary schools. 
The Khrushchev school reform, with its stress on poly 
technical and production training, was furthered in the 
schools of the U.S.S.R. and of other Communist nations 
but progress was not sufficiently rapid to suit the au 
thorities. Communist teachings were intensified in con 
tinental China, which was engaged in a drive to put an 
end to illiteracy. 

A total of 48,486 students from 141 countries studied 
in 1,712 American colleges and universities during 1959 
60. In October, a University of the Friendship of Peoples 
was opened in Moscow for students from Africa, Asia 
and Latin America, 


Wittiam W. Brick Mian 


THE PRICE OF GOOD HIGHER EDUCATION 

[He AMERICAN CouNcIL ON EpucaTion through the 
Problems and Policies Committee, headed by Pres. Na 
than M. Pusey of Harvard, declared in October that, while 
the price of higher education is high and going higher, 
this cost is far less costly to the American people than 
settling for “the wasteful ineffectiveness of educational 
mediocrity.” The committee hammered at the point that 
adequate education for the U.S. cannot be achieved “pain 
lessly, but public thinking will adjust itself more readily 
when the price of educational adequacy is looked upon, 
not as a cost, but as an investment that promises rich 
returns and is indeed indispensable to a free and ex 
plosively developing society 

Ihe statement, “The Price of Excellence \ Report 
to. Decision-Makers in) American Higher Education 
called for a major advance from present levels of financial 
support for the colleges “to those already evidert in such 
areas as military defense and highway development, The 
tiny fraction of our national income invested in higher 
education—hardly more than one percent—has not only 
provided plants and facilities; it has also vastly increased 
the productivity of our trained manpower, has trans 
formed our and has contributed to our na 
tional and international strength. Yet these achievements 
still fall short of meeting current needs. At a time when 
knowledge has multiplied many fold, the birth rate 
doubled, and the domestic and world situation 
even more complex and precarious, we 
establish a higher priority rating for expenditures to im 
prove and enlarge the range of higher education 

The council report calls for greater efficiency and econ 
omy by the colleges, but savs that the central educational 
purpose is more important 

“Although it can be argued that quality in higher ed 
ucation is worth whatever it may cost, colleges and uni 
versities are under no less obligation than other forms of 
enterprise to operate as efficiently as possible. But educa 
tional institutions do not produce standardized products, 
and it is a mistake to impose common denominators of 
accounting upon them 

“The unit costs of undergraduate education vary and, 
in any case, are very different from graduate 
or professional education, Similarly, an adequate student 
teacher ratio for a law school is an inappropriate meas- 
ure for a medical school, The custodial care of buildings 
may be determined by formulas quite like those of busi- 
ness or industry, but expenditures for libraries and lab- 
oratories do not lend themselves to such procedures. In 
short, granting the urgency of maximum utilization of 
educational resources, this consideration should not re- 
sult in false or misplaced economies which stand in the 
way of improving education 

“No one method can learning, but experience 
suggests that some methods are likely to be more effective 
than others, They may vary with the nature of the edu- 
cational enterprise or even with fields of knowledge, but, 


economy 


become 
urgently need to 


those ,for 


assure 
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once determined, they should be embraced at all costs 
So important is the end in view, both to the individual 
and to our free society, that true economy dicates the 
choice of the most effective rather than the least ex 


pe nsive mcans 


NATIONAL CURRICULUM SURVEY 


RECOGNIZING the importance. of integrating 
with a survey of curriculum 
changes in various states and cities, Youth Education Sys 
tems Inc, announces the appointment of its editor-in-chief 
Reginald Stevens Kimball, as director of the National Co 
operative ¢ urriculum Comparison Survey. With the active 
and city 
administrators 


textbook 


publications continuous 


education 
and 


assistance of commissioners of state 


superintendents of public instruction 


of parochial and other private schools, Dr. Kimball will 
head up a committee representing all states and major 
cities, Regional and national conferences will be held at 


the same time as regularly constituted conventions of lead 


ing educational organizations. Individual members of the 


Survey will act as consultants on all new publications and 
revisions issued by YES Books 

At his headquarters office in Larchmont, N.Y Dr 
Kimball will maintain an active file of a'l current syllabi 
will be available for consulta 


and courses of study, These 


tion or by correspondence to committees engaged in cut 


riculum revision or to authors preparing new textbooks 


and other instructional materials 
FUTURE SCIENTISTS OF AMERICA 
\ NEW ORGANIZATION for science-interested students was 
announced in October by Robert H. Carleton, executive 
secretary, National Science Teachers Association, Known 
as the Future Scientists of America, the organization aims 
to meet today’s need and tomorrow's demand for more 


scientists by developing a reserve 
the high-school level. Eventually, the 
reach the 136,000 science and mathematics teachers of the 


country 


of science potential at 


movement could 


and, through them, science-interested students in 


some 35.000 high schools 

FSA 
membership is open to all secondary schools throughout 
the United States. NSTA National 
Education Association, will FSA 
chapters upon applications of individual schools or groups 
FSA also will seek to co ope! 
such as 


Functioning as an extracurricular student activity 


a department of the 
issue charters for the 
of schools in the same area 


ate with all existing youth programs in science 


state junior academies of science, talent searches, summet 
institutes for students, and similar endeavors 
Ihe FSA is the youth group 
constructed, and administered by 
educators this 
reflects the expansion of the « 
needs of science students as ascertained by their 
Fach local chapter 
materials, services, and a sponsor's guidebook out 


an FSA group 


only science conceived 


designed scicnce teach 


orientation 
! 


ers and science Secause of 


each proposed activity ‘ 
sires and 
will be 


teachers supplied with sug 


gested 
lining proposed activities and operation of 
of the 


curing the course school vear 


FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS 
EVERY THREE UNDERGRADUATES at the University 


f Pennsvivania is 


ONE OF 


receiving financial assistance through 


he University’s student aid program according to Doug 


as R. Dickson, director of student financial aid at the 
InIVETSILY Since 1956, assistance for undergraduates has 
nore than doubled Ihe university's student financia 


1959-60 academic vear reveals that total 
scholarship and loan aid for graduate 


iid report for the 


and undergraduate 





g 
students in 1958-59 was $2,785,000. Of this amount 
$2,260,0000 in scholarship aid was granted to 3400 stu 
lents, and $525,000 in loans was granted to 1,050 studen 


In addition, some 1,600 students were assisted in finding 
employment both on and off campus 

Ihe most notable development in the student financial 
1959-60 }wor 


und 


ud program during was the 


ident loans. The growth at the ergrac 
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was more than twice that figure. This upswing resulted 
largely from the availability of substantial sums in the 
Butcher Family Loan Fund and the National Defense 


Education Loan Fund 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
SPORT AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
\N INTERNATIONAL CounciL of Sport and Physical Edu 
established at Rome following the 1960 
Olympics by 100 representatives of international physical 


cation has been 


education associations, international sport federations 
and government agencies and institutions, Philip Noel 
Baker, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, was elected pres 
ident of the new international body, Francesco lalian 


president of the Italian National Commission for Unesco 
served as chairman of the meeting attended 
by Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General of Unesco 


Mr. Maheu stressed Unesco’'s interest in all efforts secking 


which was 


to link sport to education and sport to culture 
In the 


pants at the 


preamble to the statutes of the council, partici 


meeting declared that, while sport and physi 


cal education “can add significantly to the happiness and 


dignity of mankind in complex and mechanized societies 


they can be fully effective only insofar as those who 


teach and them can understand the nature and 


implications of what they 


practice 
are doing 

The International Council of Sport and Physical Edu 
cation aims to bring about the co-operation of athletes 
members of the 
psychologists Within 
World Confederation of Organiza 


Profession already has set up an 


educators 


medical profession 


physical education instructors 
and sociologists 
its own tramework, the 


t 


tions of the leaching 


international council of physical education, health, and 
recreation to achieve the same goal 

The International Council of Sport and Physical Edu 
cation has created a documentation center and a study 


1962, it will international 


conference for which it has requested Unesco aid 


commission, In organize an 


BRITISH TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOL NEEDS 


CHANGES in the work of 


changing needs of the 


IMPORTANI british teacher 


raining colleges to schools 


meet the 


decade were outlined in October by 
London I he 


the estimated 


during the coming 
the Ministry of 
dictated by a 


Fducation changes are 


num 


substantial increase it 


ber of children in primary schools in the next 10 years 


the high wastage rate of women teachers due to earlier 


marriage and family raising the significant imcrease ex 


pected in the number of graduate teachers in secondary 


schools resulting from the growth of university education 


and the need for the training colleges to provide teachers 


for secondary schools in practic il subjects such as physi 
cal education, housecraft and handicraft, and of science 
and mathematics 

I he part to be played by the colleges will be of great 


importance Ihe coming of the three-year course means 


that prospective teachers of young children will not only 


have 





more time to give to professional studies, but also 
vill be able to study one or more subjects for their own 
education on as high a level as their capabilities allow 
Moreovet college s will continue to make an extremely im 
portant contribution to the supply of teachers of math 
ematics and science for the secondary schools and they 
will remain almost the sole source of supply for the prac 


ical subjects 


Changes needed during the nex hire eal ensure 
i balance of training better suited to the nee of the 
chools are as follows 

|. In order to staff the infant schools and maintain a 

isonable balance between men and women teachers in 
he junior schools, there will need to be some increas n 
he proportion of women under training (from 70° lo 
Ii by// Even so the proportion of men junior teachet 
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BOOK PREVIEWS 





Those Maligned Education Courses 


From the Forthcoming Book, 
AMERICAN EDUCATION: FACTS, FANCIES, AND FOLKLORE 


By RAYMOND P. HARRIS 


Director of Secondary Education 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Schools 





Puke FOLLowinG excerpt from “American Education: 
Facts, Fancies, and Folklore’ (about 375 pages, ap- 
proximately $4.00) is presented with the permission 
of Random House, which will publish the book in 
1961, Copyright, 1961, by Raymond P. Harris. 











: 
Som OF THE MOST SAVAGE attacks in the history 
of American education have been directed at the 
professional courses college students must take 
lor teacher certification. It is charged that they 
are so simple-minded that students inevitably 
view them as the “snap” courses on the campus 
and that, besides, they go over the same subjeci 
matter again and again. Both criticisms imply 
that there is some degree of merit to the courses, 
while protesting the amount of time consumed. 
Presumably both could be satisfied by combin- 
ing and reducing the number of courses in edu- 
cation. Other go much further: 
abolish the professional courses entirely as being 
wholly impractical and unnecessary, on the the- 


critics would 


ory that anyone who knows a subject well can 
teach it well. 

The several forms of criticism of teacher edu 
cation are more impressive in volume than in 
accuracy; nearly all are examples of an unre- 
flective “folklore” attitude toward education. It 
is useful to examine them because of the wide 
attention they have received and because of the 
lack of understanding they reveal. But first let 
us consider the status, origin, and nature of the 
courses in question. 


The Professional Courses in Education 

Phe subject matter of education courses is 
education, not science or history or literature. 
Such courses are taught in the departments ol 
education by professors of education, and are 
seldom taken by students who are preparing for 


careers other than teaching. They add the “now” 


and “when” of teaching to the “what” already 
learned in other college courses. Education 
courses are firmly established (too firmly to 


please some critics) in the curricula of colleges 
training public school teachers. All states now 
require approximately twenty semester-hours of 
education fon 


credit. in teaching certification. 
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Though since the war thousands of emergency 
certificates been issued to alleviate the 
severe teacher shortage, these have been but 
temporary exceptions to the regular licensing 
procedures. The required education of careet 
teachers still includes the full array of profes 


have 


sional courses. 

Most instruction in the art or science of teach- 
ing is of fairly recent origin. Forty years ago one 
could teach in the public schools of many states 
with littke or no such preparation. The embry 
onic profession of education had made only 
modest beginnings in what have since become 
full-blown professional courses. As more was 
learned about educating children, new courses 
were developed and added to the certification 
requirements of the states. Specialized, advanced 
courses were created for those wishing to prepare 
for careers in guidance and administration, and 
some of the states began to require specific cer- 
tification for these positions. A distinct sequence 
of professional courses leading to state certifica 
tion is now offered for every type of position in 
public school teaching and administration. 

Some critics who have proclaimed the supe- 
riority of schools of half a century ago over those 
of today have based their arguments in part on 
the absence of professional teacher training in 
those days, while conveniently forgetting—or ig 
noring—that the these 
teachers was often equally limited. Academic 


academic education of 
prerequisites for teaching have increased along 
with professional ones. Forty years ago graduates 
of an eight-year elementary school could. still 
enter the normal the the 
teachers college—study there for as little as two 


school precursor ol 
years, and return as teachers to the elementary 
school. Admirable though they were in many 
respects, it is brash indeed to claim that those 
teenagers were better teachers than today’s pro 
fessionals with their four or five years of college 
education—as brash a contention with regard to 
teaching as it would be for any other modern 
profession. Nor were some of the high school 
teachers of forty years ago much better off: many 


had had scarcely more education than their stu- 
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dents. It was not unusual to go into teaching 
after only a year or two of college, and once in 
a while someone who had never graduated from 
the twelfth grade moved up the teaching ladder 
from the elementary grades into high school. In- 
sufficient education was most common, of course, 
among teachers who had begun their careers in 
the first few years of the century or even earlier 


The Secondary Teacher’s Education 

Modern teacher 
tinction, in professional training, between ele 
Professional 


education makes a clear dis 


mentary and secondary teachers. 
courses in secondary education account for ap 
proximately one-sixth of the four years of un 
the 


twenty semester-hours 


dergraduate work required for bachelor’s 
degree. This totals about \ 
of credit ‘in institutions dividing the academic 
year into two semesters, or about thirty term 
hours of credit in those dividing the year into 
three terms. Variations of about 20 per cent from 
the different create a 


twenty-four 


the average among states 


range of sixteen to semester-hours 
of professional courses. Fewer variations occu! 
within any one state, where all graduates must 
meet the same set of certification requirements. 

\ typical sequence of education courses fon 
the prospective secondary school teacher divides 
his twenty semester-hours of study among courses 
in orientation to teaching, educational psychol 
ogy, tests and measurements, guidance, general 
methods of teaching, special methods of teaching 
in his major field, and student teaching. All ex 
cept the student teaching, which usually covers 
credit, would be 
This is a planned 


five or six semester-hours of 


two- or three-hour courses. 
sequence covering the essential phases of teach 
ing, in which the theory of education 
culminates in actual teaching practice under the 
supervision of a capable professional. 

ut this is only the preparation for a teaching 
career. A fifth year of study, usually leading to 


study of 


the master’s degree, has become almost standard 
for high-school teaching. Salary schedules every 
where offer higher rates of pay for the master’s 
degree, and thus encourage its attainment. A few 
states even require the fifth year of study for 
permanent certification for teaching. Some class 


teachers—and their number is increasing 


room 
have gone on to earn the doctor's degree, for 
which some salary schedules further reward 
them 


Education for Elementary Teaching 

\lthough prospective elementary teachers usu 
ally take a similar sequence of education courses, 
the time devoted to such courses often amounts 


t 


to as much as one-third of the four-vear college 
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The added courses reflect the dil 
ferences in the organizations of the elementary 
and secondary schools. The high-school teache 
is a specialist in one or two subject fields; the 
elementary teacher must teach many subjects. 
In most secondary schools, only English teach- 
ers will have taken courses in the special meth 
ods of teaching English, and only mathematics 
teachers will have studied special methods in 


will have 


curriculum. 


mathematics, and so on. Each teacher 
taken one or more methods courses in his own 
field of specialization. But an clementary school 
teacher, who is assigned to an entire school 
grade, requires special methods courses in each 
of the subjects to be taught. Separate courses in 
special methods in English, reading, arithmetic, 
social studies, science, art, and music add many 
semester-hours to the Phe number 


reduced slightly by combining English 


curriculum 


may be 


and reading or social studies and science in a 


single course, but each of these really deserves 


independent status 


All special methods courses, whether for ele 


mentary or secondary teachers, include a con 


siderable amount of academic subject matte 


No one 


tory, for example, without learning more history 


can study the methods of teaching his 


in the process. Just as every teacher learns more 
about his subject as he organizes and presents it, 
teacher increase his knowl 


so does every future 


edge of a subject as he studies the methods of 


eae hing it 


Can the Distinguished Professor 
Teach Arithmetic ? 

One of the favorite ploys used in attacking 
the professional courses in education is to men 
of the 
who comes to mind 


tion the name most distinguished math 


ematician and lament the 


fact that certification requirements would not 
permit him to teach arithmetic in the elementary 
school. This is apparently intended as a crush 


ing demonstration of the fallacy of requiring 


people to learn how to teach before licensing 


them. It is exceedingly probable, however, that 


this “Looky-Looky” statement, “Professor Emin 
ence gannot teach arithmetic in’ the public 
schools,” is true in more ways than contemplat 


ed. Teaching arithmetic effectively to thirty 


children requires specific skills that the profes 
sor is not likely to have had opportunities to 
cle velop One suspects that he would prefer not 
to make the attempt 

State certification requirements represent the 
efforts to date youngsters from 


best to protect 


They are as 


in education as licensing procedures are in am 


unqualified teachers. appropriat 
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other profession. They do not threaten the aca- 
demic disciplines. Any detailed study of them 
will reveal that they maintain a balance between 
academic and education courses and thus pre- 
vent inadequacies in content or method. Cer- 
tification requirements are not the results of a 
conspiracy among educators; they have been 
established openly and legitimately, and they 
have been revised whenever necessary. They are 
the school’s strongest bulwark. 


The Deep, Wide Chasm 

The most bitter feelings against courses in 
education lodge in the breasts of members of 
other academic departments. Not only do the 
criticisms from this source make most others 
seem mild by comparison, but they are the most 
deeply resented by professors of education. The 
resulting difference of opinion often becomes so 
strong that effective almost 
impossible. Though the width and depth of the 
gulf vary from one institution to another, a per- 
manent division between departments of educa- 
tion and the other departments is 
characteristic of American colleges. It is 
present in the teachers colleges, which are often 
mistakenly held to be staffed wholly by profes- 
sional educators. Clashes are intensified in 
riculum committees and faculty meetings, where 
the request for a new course in education may 
bring the opposition of other departments into 
the open, while professors of education seek to 
rally their friends in support. The disputes have 
even been known to enter classrooms as argu- 


communication is 


academic 


also 


cur- 


mentative lectures by faculty protagonists before 
their captive audiences. Each controversy wid- 
ens and deepens the chasm until eventually ob- 
jective consideration of the merits of a new 
course succumbs to partisanship. 

The critics of education courses have a tacti- 
cal advantage in the conflict: most of the battles 
are not fought on their home grounds. Educa- 
less likely to be called on to attack a 
mathematics than to defend an 


tors are 


new course in 
innovation in their own department. Inevitably 
the conflicts reach the pages of the professional 
magazines, and even books, where they make 
lively reading. Several college professors of other 
disciplines, such as history and English, have 
written books in criticism of public education, 
but no professor of education has yet written a 
book denouncing the teaching of history or Eng- 
lish. 

The unhappy chasm appears not only to be 
permanent, but to be growing wider and deeper. 
One of the unfortunate consequences has been 


the tendency for scholars distinguished in their 
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own fields to be less scholarly in their efforts to 
discredit the work of fields other than their own, 
and thereby to contribute to the prevalent “folk- 
lore” of education. The problems of public edu- 
cation are complex and difficult. No one, no 
matter how able in his own field, who has not 
read and observed widely and with discrimina- 
tion in education, has qualified himself as an 
authority. Far too often a contemporary critic 
starts with a specific, “Once I observed a class 
that " statement and springboards to a gen- 
eral condemnation of modern education. From 
such thinking is folklore created. 

Both sides of the intramural division between 
education and the academic departments include 
individuals of good will who abstain from such 
acrimonious disputes as they seek to strengthen 
the entire programs of their institutions. They 
probably outnumber the actual disputants, and 
their presence on the campuses is evidence that 
mutual understanding and cooperation in the 
problems concerning professional education and 
liberal arts are attainable. More such men and 
for the contributions 

and alike 


women are needed, best 
of the 


essential to good teacher education. 


academicians educators are 


Pleasing the Professor 

A byproduct of the process of education is the 
art of telling the instructor what he wants to 
hear. Proficiency in this art increases as students 
progress through school. Little fellows in the 
primary grades are often blunt in expressing dis- 
approval of the teacher, but they soon learn bet- 
ter, and most of them are quite adept at saying 
the right thing by the time they reach college. 
Most artful of all are the graduate students. 
They have developed not only the understand- 
able ability to flatter the professor in speaking 
well of his courses and writings, but that of 
knocking his competitors for him as well. It is 
plain that they firmly believe this enhances their 
opportunities for favorable consideration in such 
important matters as grades, fellowships, job 
openings, Most 
aware of the technique of “apple polishing,” 


and promotions. protessors, 
identify and discount much of it. 

Apparently, certain graduate students have re- 
cently confided a great deal to certain academic 


(Like all 


good salesmen, they seem to have chosen theit 


professors about education courses. 


prospects carefully.) The students have been re- 
ported as saying that the education courses are so 
easy that they avoid them—a truly remarkable 
attitude in at least two respects. First, it is about 
as complete a reversal of student behavior as one 
could possibly imagine. For generations college 
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students have discovered the “snap” courses on 
the campus and passed this useful information 
along to others. Are they now advising one an- 
other to take only the hardest courses? Secondly, 
these very students are the graduates of the same 
public high schools the critical professors have 
as anti-intellectual. Obviously their 
miracles in de 


condemned 
early years in college effected 
veloping such an aversion to easy courses 

But proltessors of education also are suscept 
ible to the blandishment of their students. They 
too have occasion to listen to remarks about the 
courses on the other side of the chasm, and the 
slightest indication of relish for these comments 
will immediately multiply their volume. As can 
easily be surmised, such statements consistently 
to what is known of the listener's own be 


catel 

liefs; they are intended to tell him what I 
wants to hear. So far no professional educators 
have published anything purportedly learned 


from students about other professors’ courses 
It is to be hoped that their admirable silence in 
this respect will not be broken; hearsay evidence 
is always suspect, and this particular form of 


hearsay is especially vulnerable. 


The Professional Educator’s Unique Position 

The training of the professor of education 
qualifies him to make some interesting com 
parisons between the courses of his department 
and those of the other departments on the cam 
pus. His position is unique: he has taken mor 
the othe 
two-thirds to 


courses on side of the divide than on 
five-sixths of his 
likely 


some of his graduate work, was done in depart 


From 
undergraduate work, and very 


his own 
lour-veal 
ments other than education. Thus he can com 
pare at first hand the courses in other fields with 
those he has taken and taught in the field of 
education. He alone on the CAMPUS PoOsseEsses 
such a comprehensive background. No academic 
professor has had experience in education equal 
to the educator's the other de 


partments. The educator has taken many of their 


experience in 


courses, but few of them have taken any of his 

The professor of education holds another im 
portant advantage: by education and experience, 
by theory and practice, he is a specialist in edu 
cation; others specialize only in the subject mat 
ter of their departments. Teaching is not only 
his profession, but his subject matter as well. He 
is the actual practitioner of the art he teaches 
\ similar situation could occur in another ce 
partment, as when a professor of mathematics 
gives courses in the teaching of mathematics. but 


though this happens occasionally in the state 
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teachers college, it is infrequent in the univer 
sities. 
No Monopoly on Merit 

The 


weaknesses of the 


strengths and 
better 


educator understands the 
in education 


He is qualify d 


coUuTses 


than anyone else possibly can 
and the results of his teaching 
He knows also that 


On 


to judge teaching, 
are all about him every day 
no department has a monopoly on merit 
most campuses all students us the same library 
and the professor has ample opportunity ol »b 
He no 


als well 


serving their use of reference materials 


tices that his students usually do about 
in their other classes as in education 

The facts are that good and poor Courses are 
They defy attempts at 
Som 


ve nerabl 


to be found everywhere 


classification according to department 


courses are deadly, even in the most 
disciplines; others are stimulating in education 
as well as elsewhere. No de partment has a mon 


opoly on The subject matter ol 


‘snap™ courses 
one class is sometimes retaught in another; some 
college courses even repeat part of the instruc 
tion of the But 


repetition ts confined to education de partments 


high school. neither ease nor 
\dverse criticism of a single course in education 
be valid, and Whole 


sale censure of all education courses is irrespon 


may if so, can be verified 


sible 
The 
courses in education reflect upon college admin 


upon the departments ol 
final 


accusations directed at the professional 


istrators as much as 
education, for the administration bears the 
responsibility for every department on the cam 
that department 
would long be permitted to operate on lowe1 
levels of quality than the others. Surely any de 
fects peculiar to education would have been cor 


pus. It is inconceivable any 


soon as they became evident. It is 


that 
presidents, who have a broader view, indulged 


rected As 


worthy of not only rarely have college 


in denunciations of the offerings of whole «ce 


partme nts 
The Real Weaknesses 
The real weaknesses of professional education 


unlike alleged by the 
neither 


courses are quite those 


critics. The courses are too easy nor do 


they duplicate subject content excessively; in 
both respects they share the general character 
two most 


istics of their institutions. One of the 


serious defects in teacher education is the dearth 
of actual classroom experience during the early 
education curricula 
until the 


when the 


courses. Too many teacher 


postpone all contact with children 


teaching of the senior year, 
with an experienced 


stuck nt 


responsibility is shared 
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critic-teacher. Too often the previous profession- 


al courses tell by book and lecture about chil- 


dren but are devoid of experiences with children. 
\lthough many strong voices have been raised 
in favor of more and earlier experiences with 
children during the college years, relatively little 
progress has been made in revising the teacher 
education curricula. The theory of teaching pre- 
sented in the early professional courses is sound, 
but it lacks the reality derived from student 
teaching experiences with children in actual 
school situations. 

Both the theory and the practice of teaching 
are essential to the preparation of a teacher, To 
day most teacher education is heavily overbal- 
anced by theory, to the relative neglect of prac 
tical experience. A great deal has been said and 
written on the problem by professional educators 
(though it has scarcely been mentioned by the 
critics of public education). 


Teaching by Example 

The second of the really serious weaknesses in 
contemporary teacher education is the failure of 
the professors of education to use in their own 
courses the methods they urge on future teach- 
ers. Far too many education courses consist sole- 
ly of lecturing and reading the textbook, and 
students try to teach by hearing and 
reading about the problems of teaching. They 
sit silently through lectures on the need to stim- 
ulate their pupils to take part in class discus 
sions, for example. A general class discussion be- 
and the future 
more effective and memorable 
the methods the student 
use in his own classes. Similarly, a lecture 


to learn 


tween the professor teachers 
would be a far 
illustration. of could 
later 
on how junior-high-school pupils can construct 
relicl maps is less useful than a demonstration 
the actual reliel 


map by the college student. Ideally, the profes- 


followed by construction of a 
sor of education would announce to his students 
that Ais teaching of a given topic is an example 
of the kind of teaching he recommends for them. 
His model for thei 
subsequent use of films in the public schools, and 


use of a film would be a 
his methods of making assignments would be 
the 


Likewise, each of 


demonstrations of various methods they 


could later use. his tests and 
examinations would be planned to illustrate 
sound testing methods as well as to evaluate the 
learning of his students. If all education courses 
could be taught in this way, the students’ observ- 
ations of their instructors would enhance im- 
measurably the listening about teaching that is 
the chief activity in so much of teacher educa- 


tion today. 
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One of the clues most used by the 
teacher is his memory of the practices of his 
own teachers—"My history teacher gave us ques- 
tions to answer as we studied the chapter”; “Miss 
Model had us write out our oral reports before 


This very common im 


young 


we gave them in class.” 
itative tendency would become an even greater 
asset if professors of education regarded theit 
own teaching as demonstrations of the content 
they present. 


Why Teachers Fail 

Teachers fail for many reasons, but inadequate 
knowledge of subject matter is seldom one ol 
them. Numerous failures are to be expected in a 
profession numbering more than a million and 
a quarter practitioners. Unfortunately personal 
traits, defects of character, or a series of unhappy 
coincidences may cause failure. Excellent teach- 
ers may become involved in personality clashes 
that prevent effective direction of learning. At 
other times the fault has been one of adaptabil- 
ity, as in the case of one young man who could 


not adjust his urban attitudes to fit the rural 


area to which he had gone. Family obligations 
occasionally interfere with teaching duties. But 
despite all the claims that the teachers in today’s 
schools do not know enough about their subjects, 
failure in teaching is rarely caused by lack ol 
academic knowledge. 

Most teachers who fail do so because they do 
not know how to teach. The most common cause 
of failure by far is the inability to guide students 
through a planned series of learning experiences. 
Teachers lack skill in the methods of teaching 
precisely the skill that the professional courses 
in education were designed to develop. Teaching 
is complex and demanding. who have 
been trained for it acquire the art in different 
few of them 


I hose 
degrees, to be sure, and a neve! 
become very proficient in the competencies they 
should have learned in their professional courses. 
They fail in teaching because they have failed in 
learning to teach. 

Knowledge of subject matter is no assurance 
of successful teaching, because no one can gua) 
antee any relationships between knowledge and 
Master both: 
either, 


teaching ability. teachers possess 


others have little of Those in between 
represent every combination of knowledge and 
teaching skill. A reasonable amount of each is 
essential—and adequate for most school situa 
tions, for not everyone can be expected to be 
come a master teacher. Any number of subject 
matter specialists, including some who have had 
records in have 


failed in the public schools because they were 


successful teaching colleges, 
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unable to control the learning activities of thei 
The that 
knows a subject can teach it is open to serious 


students. proposition anyone who 


doubt. 


Teaching Has Fundamentals Too 

\ variant of the “knowledge alone is adequat 
preparation for teaching” view argues that an 
intelligent person acquires considerable under 
standing of teaching incidentally, in the course 
of his own education and from friends who are 
Very few 
made in the last half century about such profes 


teachers. similar statements have been 
sions as medicine and engineering, though no 
doubt a smattering of either can be obtained in 
cidentally. Ironically, those who would favor the 
incidental learning of teaching are also uniform 
ly and vehemently opposed to the theory that 
children can acquire fundamental skills inci 
othe 


dentally through activities motivated by 


interests. Unquestionably, many children do 
learn much about grammar and spelling from 


both skills are 
taught intensively in the schools. The incidental 


reading for pleasure, but also 
knowledge of how to teach must be similarly sup- 
plemented by systematic study in regular courses. 

Feaching has an indispensable content of pro 


skills that 


learned through disciplined study. The art 


fessional knowledge and must be 
has 
become so complex that the day of the “born 
Nor can 


‘on the job.” Even the be 


teacher” is nearly ove. teaching be 


learned satisfactorily 
ginning teacher is tod%y expected to bring with 


him familiarity with innumerable details and 
techniques of his profession. The alternative to 
professional education for teaching is trial-and 
error learning of its fundamentals at the expense 
of the students, and at the risk of an inevitably 
high percentage of failure. 

\ttempts to teach without a reasonable 
skills of 


are fumbling efforts in which students and sub 
accidentally 


com 


mand of the fundamental instruction 


ject. content are coordinated only 


and occasionally. This type of faulty teaching 


is common, though not nearly as common now 


as it Was a generation ago. It would occur much 
more frequently should the critics of the publi 
schools ever succeed in destroying the design ol 
professional teacher education, for which they 
have propose d no substitute. Indeed, they do not 


skills ot 


tensive current criticisms of public education 


even discuss the teaching in the ex 


During the same postwar years in which pro 


been criticiz dl 


so vigorously, many college faculties have begun 


fessional teacher education has 


o examine the quality of their own teaching. 


Articles have been written and conferences held 
on the subject. Courses in methods of teaching 
have even been proposed for graduate students 
planning careers in higher education. Here then, 
while a few college professors are blasting away 
at methods courses for public school teachers, 
some of thei seriously 


colleagues aré urging 


methods courses for prospective college instruc 


tors. What an interesting antithesis! 


The Classroom as Reflective Continuity 


From the Forthcoming Book, 


REFLECTIVE THINKING: 


THE METHOD OF EDUCATION 


By H. GORDON HULLFISH and PHILIP G. SMITH* 





THE FOLLOWING SELECTION is Chapter 12 of “Reflec 
tive Thinking: The Method of Education” (280 pages 
$2.95) and is presented with the permission of—and 
copyright, 1961, by—Dodd, Mead & which 
will publish the book in January 


Company 








I, HAS OFTEN been said that students learn in 
spite of some teachers. It may be said, also, that 
some teachers promote thinking on the part of 
their students in spite of the conditions under 
work. An active 
This fact is worthy of note for this rea 


which they mind is not easily 
trapped 
son: many teachers believe it impossible to fos- 
ter thought unless a major reorganization of the 
curriculum first occurs; unless, in addition, text 


books and rigid schedules are replaced by a mul- 
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titude of materials and a flexible program 

It is true that major reorganizations of this 
sort make possible approaches to teaching that 
differ 
by meager materials and rigid patterns. Yet it 


markedly from those which are restricted 
is equally true that the net result of many a re 
organization is simply the opportunity fot the 
old habits of teachers to operat in a new en 
When filtered 
through unreconstructed teaching habits, the re- 
chiel 


ly as public relations material. On the surface 


vironment new programs are 


organization remains a paper one of value 


the new situation may seem to be characterized 


* Eprror’s Nott Ihe authors are 
tion, The Ohio State 


of education, University of 


professor of educa 


University, and 


associat prot SSoT 


Dennessee, respective] 
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by a larger measure of freedom for both teachers 
and students; but, as students often discover, 
more spaciods rooms and their more extensive 
opportunity for movement do not release them 


automatically from the confining intellectual 


limits created by the old teaching habits. 


The Teacher the Focal Point 

Phe point of attack in bringing about a signifi- 
reconstruction of education—in the 
room, at the level mind meets mind—is 
the reconstruction of the teacher. It is this reor- 
ganization that is essential for the creation of a 
reflective learning What finally 
counts in any reorganization of the curriculum, 
in short, is this reconstruction of the teacher. 

Thus we must ask ourselves, not what teachers 
could do were they to have the good fortune to 
secure new buildings, extensive materials, and 
less rigid schedules (though we may wish such 
good fortune to all teachers), but what it is pos- 
sible for them to do by way of improving the 
climate of learning under the more limited con- 
ditions which most of them confront. Many 
teachers are frustrated because, having gained 
their insights about teaching in relationship to 
proposed conditions they can never duplicate in 
their classrooms, they constantly feel inadequate, 
blaming either themselves or the conditions that 
restrict them. If they blame themselves, they 
suffer from a sense of guilt, a condition that may 
cause further deterioration of the teacher-student 
relationship. If they blame the conditions, they 


cant class- 


where 


atmosphere, 


may become cynical, adopting the attitude, 
“Why try? Nothing can be done anyway.” 

Yet every teacher, by the very nature of \the 
teaching act, is in a position to introduce a re- 
flective quality into his relationship with stu- 
dents. This is true even of those teachers who 
work under conditions that are properly de- 
scribed as backward or primitive. AW teachers 
engage in the act of communication, and_ this 
act, if it is to be successful, involves the sharing 
of meaning. That it is frequently not successful 
is traceable to the failure to realize that the abil- 
ity to repeat the words of another is not to be 
equated with grasping the meanings intended. 
Thus, teachers ask questions to elicit right or 
pat answers, are pleased when they succeed and 
disturbed when they do not. When successful, 
they often praise their students for having been 
on their toes, for having been thinking; when 
not, they may condemn. They are wrong in each 
instance. 

The ability on the part of a student to give 
the right answer (or, to state this more accurate- 
ly, to use the words which are accepted as right) 
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provides no evidence that the student under- 
stands what he has said. Our discussion of lan- 
guage suggested this when noting the critical 
difference between the ability to utter and the 
ability to speak.’ There is a simple test that can 
be made to locate this difference; to make it is 
to take a first step toward initiating a reflective 
atmosphere in the classroom, 

When utters, the teache1 
invite him to speak by asking a further question. 
An inquiry into meanings is thus begun. All of 
the equipment a teacher needs to do this is a 
knowledge of the subject matter that reaches 
somewhat beyond that revealed by the pages of 
a properly completed workbook, a lively imagin- 
ation, an interest in playing with ideas, and 
courage enough to step forth without knowing 
exactly where the course of questioning will 
lead. This is a considerable equipment, ol 
course, but it can be secured (or, perhaps better, 
be created) by the teacher as he grows into a 
proper conception of his task. It need not await 
administrative action. 

Teachers should recognize that the initial an- 
swer received from a student is but the starting 
point of a process in which both teacher and 
student give themselves to the task of engaging 
in communication in order to gain and share 
understanding. This is not the place to stop and 
place a grade mark in a record book. The fact 
is that a “right answer” has no greater educative 
value than a wrong one. What the teacher does 
after getting an answer will determine its educa- 


the student should 


tive function. 

In the laboratory (or in field projects in, say, 
agriculture) the student may be given the oppor- 
tunity to test his answers through his own oper- 
ations; he may be given a lead, allowed to work 
out his own discoveries and to explain them. 
In ordinary classroom procedure, however, it 
is up to the teacher to create the testing situation 
by making the discoveries and calling on the 
class to explain them or, in other words, by 
bringing in facts which support, or fail to sup 
port, the answers (the suggestions) put forward 
by members of the class. The teacher serves a 
double purpose in following this procedure- 
he not only leads the students through a process 
of thought to check the adequacy of their mean- 
ings, he also widens and enriches their concep- 
tual activity by the range of information he 
brings to bear on the problem. 

A student, for example, once offered the sug- 
gestion in class that “vapor condenses when the 
temperature rises.”” The answer was given honest- 


(Continued after Supplement, page 509) 
See Ch. 7 
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